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Cornelia had soon the pleasure of embracing 
her friend; and scrupled not to make her ac- 
quainted with her decision in favour of Court- 
ney. Harriet shook her head reproachfully ; 
but perceiving that advice or remonstrance 
would be equally unavailing, she forebore to 
hazard any thing that might offend without 
scrving. At the time appointed, Miss Hol- 
lingsby gave her hand to Courtney, who took 
a furpished house for his fair bride in Harley- 
Street, and where they received the visits 
and congratulations of their friends. For se- 
veral weeks Cornelia had no leisure to think 
of any thing but her present happiness.— 
Courtney was the most tender and devoted 
husband—Mrs. Courtney the most agreeable 
and the most affectionate of wives. Matri- 
mony, however, rests on a fragile basis which 
is likely to be broken by the first rude shock. 
Lady Virginia seemed fated to be Cornelia’s 
evil genius. Calling one morning on her 
aunt, Mrs. Courtney was so unlucky as to 
meet lady Virginia in the drawing-room. Lady 
Clerville was not at home, and she was waiting 
her return. Cornelia thought it best todo the 
same; and not being very desirous of any par- 
ticular conversation, took up a volume, and 
glanced over the pages. It happened to be the 
Letters of a Spaniard, during his residence in 
England. Lady Virginia asked her opinion. 
“ T think it an entertaining work,” replied Cor- 
nelia. Don Alvarez describes our country- 
men with great accuracy, amd some shrewdness 
of observation; yet I think heids rather severe.” 
“ His severity is mere sarcasm; he has not 
experienced those deep injuries whieh might 
give occasion for a more unfavourable report. 
Apropos, my dear, have you ever heard any 
thing more of the mysterious cottager at Bath?” 

Cornelia had almost forgotten the circum- 
stance, and was a little surprised at its being 
retained in mind by Lady Virginia. She ac- 
cordingly replied in the negative, and enquir- 
ed why the question was put. Oh, then 
Courtney has not confessed?” cried Lady Vir- 
ginia, significantly. “ I thought new marge 
people had no secrets from each other.” % I 
ain alarmed at the insinuation,’ said Cornelia. 
‘ ‘To what secretdo you allude?” « Nay, my 
dear, I spoke inadvertently. Heaven forbid 
that I should sow discord between man and 
wife! Bless me, I protest I have waited here 
a full hour. Well, positively I can stay no long- 
er; for I have a thousand engagements. ‘Tell 
your aunt, my dear, that I will call to-mor- 
row,” 

Lady Virginia had effected her purpose, that 
of planting a dagger ia the heart of the en- 
vied Cornelia. A number of circumstances 
now occurred to her recollection, convincing 
her that Courtney had seme connexion with 
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the fair emigré; and she blamed herself for 
not making more particular enquiries. “ Good 
God!” she exclaimed, “ perhaps that wornan 
is really his wife ; if so, what will become of 
me?” The idea so strongly filled her imag- 
ination, that it quite overpowered her, and La- 
dy Clerville found her almost fainting on the 
sopha. “ My dear girl, what is the matter 
with you?” cried her aunt, taking her cold 
hand. Cornelia burst into tears, and repeat- 
ed what had been said by Lady Virginia, with 
her own apprehensions. “ Mere spite and 
malice, be assured,” cried Lady Clerville. “I 
never made any investigation of the matter: I 
really never gave ita thought; but I cannot 
believe Courtney capable of such baseness. I 
do not even think he has any knowledge of the 
woman. However, you must not appear to 
suspect him.’’— But how shall I ascertain the 
truth!” “ Let the matter rest ; you have no rea- 
son to complain of Courtney.””—« That is true ; 
but I feel wretched under such an apprehen- 
sion.’—To satisfy you, an enquiry shall be 
made. I have a friend at Bath, who will soon 
make the discovery, if it is any foolish affair 
of Courtney’s. Come, come, dry your eyes, 
child ; you must not think so seriously on the 
subject.” Cornelia endeavoured to check her 
emotions; but returned home with a heavy 
heart. Courtney had been out rather late the 
preceding night, and complained of a head-ache 
in the morning, so that she Jeft him in bed. 
When she came back, she found he had been 
out, and appeared rather thoughtful. He sat 
staring at the fire, and did not as usual, rise to 
give herachair. “ Where have you been all 
the morning, Cornelia?” said he, without look- 
ing ather. I have been makitig some pur- 
chases, and then called on my aunt.” _ “ I hope, 
then, you did not pay for what you bought, my 
love.” “ You know, my dear, I never run 
bills on my own account.” “ True; but just 
now I would rather not have you so punctil- 
ious.’*— For what reason ?”—“ Because I have 
occasion for a small sum; in fact, I lost about 
fifty pounds last night, and have not a guinea 
left.’"—* Lam very sorry I have not got suffi- 
cient to supply you; but I dare say my aunt 
will lend it.”—“ Oh, curse it, she must not 
know any thing about it. How much have you 
at the banker’s ?”—“ What banker’s,my dear?” 
—‘ Why, your banker’s, to be sure. How 
the girl stares.”” Cornelia turned pale and red 
alternately, “ Why, Courtney, you are jest- 
ing ; surely you know I have no money.” Court- 
ney turned round, and looked earnestly in her 
face. How much did your father leave you ?” 
“ Nothing; he died insolvent. It was owing 
to the exertions of Sidney, that his name did 
not appear in the Gazette.”—“The devil thank 
him for it!” cried Courtney, rising in great 
agitation. Why, Courtney, is it possible you 
did not know this?”—« it is quite possible, 
ma’am ; and a little more candouron your side 
would have saved us both from ruin.” And 
with these words he flung out of the room. 
Cornelia remained motionicss with alarm and 
horror. She reflected on her own thoughtless- 
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ness, which had so continually involved her in 
trouble, and spent several hours in unavailing 
and bitter regret 
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CHAPTER X. 


a 


LEAVING awhile our disappointed heroine, 
we will follow the fortunes of the unhappy Sid- 
ney. Anxious to secure to the woman he still 
loved a genteel sufficiency, he had almost left 
himself destutute of pecuniary resources, and 
had, accordingly, aceepted the situation of cap- 
tain’s clerk, on board an Indiaman, bound to 
Madras. ‘The voyage was prosperous; and a 
lucrative offer being made to him, while there, 
he embraced it with avidity. During his resi- 
dence in the Eust Indies, he heard the news of 
Cornelia’s marriage. The first shock of this 
unexpected intelligence brought with it una- 
voidable pangs; but fortifying his mind with 
the conviction of her ingratitude and instability 
of disposition, he resolved on being no longer 
an exile trom his native land, on her account; 
and finding, by the account from his solicitor, 
that she had rejected his proffered assistance, 
he deemed it unnecessary to injure his consti- 
tution, by remaining in a climate to which ne« 
cessity alone had driven him. During his pas- 
sage homeward, he attracted the attention of 
a nobleman, a passenger in the same ship. The 
earl, perceiving in the young traveller a cer- 
tain elevation of mind and suavity of manner, 
which both dignified his character and insen- 
sibly won esteem, treated him with the most 
unusual condescension ; and, by the time they 
reached England, their intimacy was so strong- 
ly cemented, as to roximate nearly to friend- 
ship. One days while sitting over their wine, 
tie earl said, jocosely, * Sidney, upon my soul, 
I have a great regard for you; afid although I 
have no claim upon your confidence, I confess 
I should like to be better informed respecting 
your actual situation and connexions; for, do 
you know,” added he, “ I have a mad-headed 
daughter at home, and, as I am not altogether 
the most domestic man in the world, I should 
like to see her settled, that I might enjoy my 
liberty. The death of a near relation called me 
to Madras, and I hope she has not, during my 
absence, disposed of her heart or hand, with- 
out my concurrence ” Sidney smiled: “ Your 
lordship has a most pleasant way of making 
enquiries,” said he; “ but I am not quite so 
vain as to be misled by such a dazzling lure ; 
however, gratitude and respect prove a stronger 
incentive, and, if it does not trespass too much 
on your lordship’s patience, I am extremely 
willing to lay open the real state of my circum- 
stances and heart.” The carl thanked him cor- 
dially for his polite answer, and Sidney related, 
with candour, every particular. When he end- 
ed, the earl shook him cordially by the hand : 
* Your recital,” said he, has gratified me much 
and has considerably augmented the good opin- 
ion I before entertained of you; I have also — 
the pleasure of informing you that yonr father 
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was the particular friend of my boyish days: 
you must not, therefore, wonder, if I should, 
in earnest, propose what I before mentioned 
in jest.”—-“ Pardon me, my lord,” cried Sid- 
ney; “under the existing circumstances, I 
should consider myself both mean and merce- 
nary, if I availed myself of your lordship’s too 
generous proposal; the inequality of such an 
alliance must of itself prove a sufficient objec- 
tion. ’—*¢ | entertain no such opinion,” return- 
ei the earl: “ however, you shall see my girl; 
ad then, perhaps, all your high flown notions 
wiil yanish.”’ Sidney shook his head, and the 
conversation turned into another channel. On 
their arrival at Gravesend the earl ordered a 
post-chaise, and insisted on Sidney’s accom- 
panying him to town. The offer was particu- 
larly agreeable to Theodore. It was late in 
the evening when they reached Berkley Square. 
The earl, on entering his house, enquired ea- 
gerly for his daughter. “ Lady Virginia is gone 
on a visit for a few days, my lord,” ’ said the 
servant, with a significant leer; “ I was order- 
ced to deliver a letter to your lordship.” — This 
is unaccountably strange,” cried the earl, pac- 
ing the room with hurried steps ; an odd re- 
ception this, upon my soul.” The footman 
soon returned with theletter. The earl glanc- 
ed his eyes over it; then indignantly tore it in 
a thousand picces, and, stamping it under foot, 
exclaimed, * Eternal curses light on her and 
the base-born wretch she has married !”— 
* Your daughter married?” asked Sidney, in 
astonishment. ‘ Yes, sir, Lady Virginia Mor- 
ney has united herself to a low bred creature, 
the son of a butcher; but henceforward I dis- 
own her; she is no longer my daughter.” Sid- 
ney saw it would be vain to attempt soothing 
the enraged earl ; and, conceiving his presence 
an intrusion, he begged permission to take 
leave. “ By no means,” said the carl; “ I con- 
sider you not as a visitor, but a friend; and as 
such, your presence will be more a comfort to 
me than a restraint.”” Sidney, at that moment, 
recalled to mind the letters of Cornelia,in which 
Lady Virginia’s name had been so frequently 
mentioned. He had never admired her char- 
acter, and, consequently,..was not sorry that 
her levity and insolence were likely to be thus 
punished; he however, took no notice to the 
carl, being unwilling to aggravate his displeas- 
ure. In afew days, Lady Virginia Tibbs re- 
turned to town, but, to her inexpressible aston- 
ishment and mortification, foundthe earl’s door 
closed against her forever. Sidney, anxious 
to renew his friendship for the excellent Har- 
riet Montague, lost no time in searching for 
her, and, with no little surprise, received a di- 
rection from a young lady, with whom she was 
slightly acquainted, to the house of Sir Rich- 
ard Tibbs. Sidney, with the eagerness of 
friendship, immediately repaired thither, but 
learnt with extreme chagrin, that she had quit- 
ted the family, in a most disgraceful and scan- 
dalous manner, on the preceding day, and no 
one knew or cared what was become of her. 
This intelligence gave Theodore extreme con- 
cern. He had-ever entertained the highest 
opinion of Miss Montague; and lamented to 
find himself equally the dupe of love and friend- 
ship. Harriet had, indeed, left the house clan- 
destinely, but not disgracefully : a melancholy 
event, which had recently occurred, was the 
occasion of her abrupt departure from a house 
in which she had found noone worthy of esteem 
ov confidence. The calumniating misrepre- 
sentation of Lady Virginia had, for some time, 
yendered her stay in Sir Richard’s family more 








a matter of convenience than inclination; and 
at a moment when agony and alarm alone took 
possession] of her sympathising heart, it is not 
to be wondered at that she was unable to com- 
ply with the common forms of etiquette, or 
unwilling to gratify the impertinent curiosity 
of beings she despised. One morning, at an 
early hour, a note was delivered to her, before 
she was up, bya female servant. With much 
surprise she opened it, and the contents filled 
her with unspeakable emotion :--it was from 
Cornelia, and ran thus :— 


Dearest Friend, 


Tue dreadful truth is at length reveal- 
ed; the fate of the wretched Cornelia is con- 
firmed; and you must hasten to receive her 
last embrace:--one hour’s delay parts us for 
ever. 

CORNELIA. 


Unable to guess the whole truth, yet dread- 
ing even more than she could imagine, Harriet 
immediately rose, and dispatching a servant 
for a hackney coach, merely said, that partic- 
ular business obliged her to go out immediate- 
ly, and that the period of her return was un- 
certain. This message was faithfully deliver- 
ed, and the most unjust conclusions formed 
in consequence. Subsequent events prevent- 
ed the return of Harriet to her situation, and 
occasioned the misrepresentation of facts,which 
gave so much uneasiness to Sidney. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








THE MARGATE PACKET. 


And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh. 


Jacqves. Shakespeare’s As you like it.” 


THERE appears to be a constant effort in the human 
mind to elevate itself above its true and proper stand- 
ard. We are extremely fond of appreciating our own 
talents and condition in life to the worldjand general- 
ly set a tolerably high value upon each. The Man of 
Learning is desitous of being thought wiser, the man 
of fortune richer, and the great man greater, than he 
really is... This species of vanity increases in propor- 
tion to what is wanting to make a man satisfied with 
himself; the dashing tradesman is fond of being called 
Esquire, the apothecary Doctor, and Mrs. Mangle, the 
laundress, would be extremely offended with her cus- 
tomers’ servants, if they did not entitle her Ma’am. 

This desire of appearing to stand an inch or two 
higher in the world than is really the case, is mostly 
observable among the lower classes; for as to any de- 
ficit in talent or merit among upper people, it is scarce- 
ly worthy of mention, being so admirably supplied by 
the usual succedaneums of rank or riches; the scru- 
tiny ends as soon as the object of our enquiry is known 
to be of title or condition; and the same man who 
holds a contemptuous superiority over the next infe- 
rior, bows with infinite complaisance to the blockhead 
whom chance has placed above him. 

The chief reason why we so seldom find character, 
talents, or fortune duly appreciated, is, that we judge 
rather from accidental circumstances, than from acan- 
did examination of facts. This species of sophism 
logicians call fadlacia accidentis, where we pronounce 
concerning the nature and essential properties of any 
subject, according to something which is merely acci- 
dental to it; thus we decide, that the well-dressed 
man is a person of condition, the man in the big wig a 
prodigy of learning, and the walking physician a fellow 
ofno meritatall. Itis by the strength ofthis sophism, 
that we acquire an utter aversion to the canine race, 
because we knew an instance of a dog having gone 
mad; and that we cannot bear the name of lau4anum, 
because Betty Bluestocking almost killed herself by 
taking an ounce phial-full, in a fit of despair, occasioned 
by her lover's not meeting her to take a walk ona Whit- 
sunday. It is from the same species of vanity that the 
vulgar make their cousin the attorney a counsellor, 
their old friend the lieutenant a captain,and their neigh- 
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bour the county ’squire, who has the good luck to 
possess fifteen hundred per annum, to be worth at least 
double the sum. The ingenuity of the artful involves 
us still more in these errors of judgment; as they are 
constantly establishing false propositions, to confound 
and dazzle the weak and credulous. 

Taking the common conclusions of men, upon the 
appearances of dress, equipage, and manners, it is a 
wonder that they are not oftener deceived ; when they 
are, it is a just punishment that they meet for the 
judgments which they sometimes too hastily form 
against the modest and humble. 

Let a man go forth on his journey through life with- 
out the accidental acquirements, ornaments, or deco- 
rations of rank or riches, in a plain unfashionable coat ; 
and though his face expressed the noblest characters 
of genius and worth ever described by a Lavater, it is 
a hundred to one that not a single creature would find 
it out. 

From the above reasoning it appears, that however 
easy it may be at times to set ourselves off to advantage, 
itis much easier to depreciate ourse/ves whenever we 
choose. To be sure, the latter species of vanity is but 
rarely found & is harmless enough in its consequences ; 
yet, having no better principle than deception, it is not 
altogether without blame. There is, however, a secret 
satisfaction in laughing at the Jmportant Crowd, and 
no man can do this more effectually than he who, from 
divers circumstances, contingencies, and vicissitudes, 
has laid up a store of that kind of knowledge which 
may be justly called materi 1 experientia ; in short,than 
he who has been upon almost every step of the ladder 
of life, up and down alternately, without getting much 
of a fall. 

Perhaps few people could be better qualified in this 
respect than myself. I had received a tolerable educa. 
tion, had been several years in the sea service, had 
studied the law, was a bit ofan author, something of a 
painter, and knew a little of what is called the world. 
With this stock in trade for carrying on the business of 
philosophy, I arose one fine summer’s morning in the 
month of July, full of gaity and good humour, directed 
my steps to Billingsgate, went in a wherry on board 
the Margate-pacquet, and took my place among the 
other passengers. 

The first object that attracted my notice in the ves- 
sel wes, naturally enough, the man atthe helm, whose 
hard inflexible features set the whole science of phis- 
iognomy at defiance’ Next to the helmsman in place 
of pre-eminence, was seated a little genteel woman, 
readmg the tale of Paul and Virginia; and on her right 
hand a corpulent dame, in whose round red face you 
might discover ignorance and happiness blended to- 
gether to great advantage. On the opposite seat was a 
lady of a very different description, who assumed an 
air of infinite superiority over the rest; she-was dress- 
ed in white muslin, and seldom deigned to look at the 
people round her; and for her, the beauty of the ris- 
ing sun, and the delightful landscape of the Kentish 
hills, had no charms. She was going to Margate to 
see the fine people, and to say that she had been there. 
A thin pale-faced gentleman, with a well-powdered 
head, and most unmeaning face, was placed next her, 
who TL afterwards found was her husband. The rest 


of the company consisted of a young man of import- 


ant air, dressed in a green coat and hussay boots; a 


little bustling gentleman in black, who had his share 


of consequence also; and a lieutenant in the Navy; 
who, together with a plain-dressed old man, that took 
no notice of any body made up the group. 


To be concluded in our next. 
———EED =): €D ¢+ ee 
AN EGYPTIAN ANECDOTE, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN, 


ONE night the great Mosque in Egypt took 
fire, and was burned down. The Musselmen 
suspecting the Christians had done it, set fire 
to their houses in retaliation. The Sultan of 
Egypt seized those who had burned the houses 
of the Christians, and having collected them 
together into one place, ordered that as many 
tickets should be written as their were offend: 
ers. Upon some of these tickets were written, 
that they should be put to death; upon others; 
that they should have a hand cut off; and upon 
others, that they should be whipped; and these 
lots being thrown among them, each suffered 
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ccording to his respective chance. A lot witch 
flicted death, fell upon a young man, W oO 
sid, 4 It is not on my own account that Iam 
‘raid to suffer death, but I have a ae 
ho excepting me, has no one to support a 
rotect her.” By the side of him stood anoth- 
r, whose ticket ordered him only a whipping, 
Bond he most heroically exchanged lots —_ 
him, saying, “ Z have no mother, and actua y 

uffered death, while the other received the 
Whipping. 
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g MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


NO female has more distinguished herself 


“Fn the republic of letters than Madame de Se- 


Her endowments were of the first or- 
er, and her affection for her daughter almost 
nparelleled. Her solicitude for her welfare 
ecasioned herdeath. Louis XIV. so conspic- 


gous for his gallantry and his encouragement 


‘to the arts, was accustomed, on all occasions, 


Bye hs 


dng attention. 






to show Madame de Sevigné the most flatter- 
This monarch having taken her 
ut to dance, flattered by the preference given 
vo her, she observed to a nobleman present, 
We must acknowledge that we have a great 
ing.” She was extremely pleased with those 
vho were affable in their disposition and easy 
n their manners; and used frequently to re- 
mark, “she dreaded nothing so much as those 
,ffected persons who are witty all day long.” 
Sie delighted in repartee, and often said, * that 
overs and lunatics are entitled to forgiveness. 
And in a dispute that was maintained with some 
varmth between Boileau and Perrault, on the 
erits of the ancients and moderns, she ter- 
hninated the controversy by asserting, ‘* The 
ancients were superior in dignity, and we in 
eauty.’ But Madame de Sevigné was not 
nly sprightly herself, but the cause of humour 
in others: having one day withdrawn her hand 
from Menage, Pelletier, who was standing by, 
xclaimed, “ that, notwithstanding, the brillian- 
cy of your talents, is the finest production which 
ever came from your hands.” A compliment 
no less due to her personal charms, than to her 
mental qualifications. 


-——2B -- oe 
ON BEAUTY. 


—— 


PERSONAL beauty may be reduced to four 


~ vheads :--colour, form, expression, and grace. 
» --Colours please by opposition, and it isin the 


face that they are more diversified and expos- 
ed: the reason why they please, arises less from 
their natural liveliness, and their being proper- 
ly blended, than from the idea they present to 
the mind, of the perfect health of the object. 
The beauty of form includes the symmetry of 
the whole body, even to the turn of the eye- 
brows, or graceful fiow of the hair; hence 
an union and harmony of all parts of the body 
is the general cause of beauty; and while the 
peculiar beauty of the female form is delicacy 
and softness,that of the male isapparent strength, 
or agility 

Expression is the effect of the passions on the 
muscles of the human countenance; and the dif- 
ferent gestures, the finest unionof the passions, 
isa ust mixture of modesty and sensibility ; in- 
deed,all the benign affections,suchas love, hope, 
joy, and pity, add tobeauty; while the predom- 
inance of hatred, fear, or envy, in the mind, 
deform the visage.—Grace is the noblest part 
of beauty; the mouth is the chief seat of grace 
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——the expressive beauty of the passions is 
principally in the eyes——there is no grace with- 
out motion, norcan impropriety be united with 
grace. Lord Bacon says, “ in beauty, that of 
favour is more than that of colour; and that of 
gracious and decent motion more than that of 
favour.” With regard to the final cause of 
beauty, our taste for regularity, order, and sim- 
plicity, contribute to our happiness; and as 
beauty is frequently connected with utility, itis 
highly conducive to improvements in agricul- 
ture,architecture,and manufactures ; it alsocon- 
curs inan eminent degree with mental qualifica- 
tions, in promoting social intercourse, and form- 
ing connections among individuals in society. 


AVeekly QBirisewn. 


NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1812. 


WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


THIS Week has produced little to satisfy the great 
anxiety, with which the public look for events ex- 








pected to arise from the new situation of the coun- 
try. Nothing worth relating since our last has oc- 


curred to throw any new light on the destination 
of the fleet under commodore Rodgers, nor have we 
heard of his making any captures—Privateers continue 
to put to sea and many more are preparing to sail: se- 
veral of the enemy’s vessels have been taken, and 
some American ships have either escaped after being 
captured, or have been recaptured by our privateers ; 
we doubt not but this species of warfare will, ere long, 
become very interesting. General Hull has reached 
Detroit, after a laborious march, with 2,300 men. 

The governor of Nova-Scotia has issued a proclama- 
tion restraining all molestation to the unarmed inha- 
bitants of the United States’ frontiers, contiguous to 
the British settlements, and also permitting their coast- 
ing vessels to pass without interruption, provided a si- 
milar conduct be observed towards the inhabitants 
and coasting vessels of Nova-Scotia and New-Bruns- 
wick.—The governor ef Canada has, by proclamation, 
permitted Americans, of visible property and certified 
good character, to remain in Canada without bearing 
arms, provided they will take an oath of allegiance. 

By the Armata, arrived at Baltimore in 36 days from 
Liverpool, we learn, that Lord Liverpool had, on the 
11th of June, succeeded in forming an administration. 

Lord Liverpool, Premier. 

Mr. Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Earl Bathurst, War Secretary, and 

Lord Sidmouth, Home Secretary— 

Lord Castlereagh, foreign secretary of state, 
That on the 16th June, a loan of twenty-two and a half 
millions was to be opened,—and that Admiral Duck- 
worth is to command on the Halifax station. 


Bonaparte’s Proclamation to his Soldiers, 

“In the commencement of July I shall be in St. 
Petersburgh, and I will mark out to the Emperor Alex- 
ander the fit boundary of his dominions.” 

This is all we have worth relating about the North of 
Europe. Capt. Snow who arrived at Boston on the 
17th from Algesiras brings an account that on June 1, 
the Spanish General Ballesteros had a severe action at 
Bornos, with a French division under Gen. Currus, in 
which the Spaniards were defeated with the loss of 
from 1009 to 1600 killed, wounded and taken, inclu- 
ding 80 officers. The Spanish account describes it as 
the most desperate and sanguinary for its numbers 
since the war. The French it is said only gained it by 
discipline ; and that their loss was equally great with 
the Spaniards. 

‘his we believe is the only late occurrence of any 
consequence. The French continued to throw shells 
towards Cadiz, very few of which reached the city. 

It is asserted in the European papers, that the Spa- 
niards, in retaliation for the murder of the members of 
the Junta of Burgos, mentioned in our paper of the 
27th ult. have put to death 20 Frenchnien for each of 
the Spaniards so killed. 

The Regency of Tripoli had declared war arainst 
Spain. The Algerines take all vessels under Greek 
colours. 

The consuls of Ferdinand the 7th, residing in the 
United States, have issued notices, through the pub- 
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lic prints, that the regency had declared every port of 
Spain in possession of the French to be ina st.te of 
blockade ; and that all vessels approaching said ports, 
in contravention of the said decree, would be contis- 
cated. 

A great scarcity of provisions continues in nearly 
every partof Europe, and particularly in Spain, where 
several persons are said to have actually starved It 
Was expected that the French armies would, for want 
of provisions, be obliged to quit the peninsula. The 
British armies were pretty well supplied, but at an 
expense which must proye a heavy and permanent ad- 
cition to the already immense national debt of Eng- 
land, 

The prospects of our country, independent of war, 
are highly satisfactory. An uncommonly abundant har- 
vest promises fully to reward the husbandman—And 
a more than ususl degree of health at this season, pre- 
vails in this city, and as far as we can learn, in other 
parts of the country. 

The rev. John Henry Hobart, assistant Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New-York, 
conformably to the proclamation of the Governor of this 
state, for setting apart the 30th of the present month— 
and the proclamation of the President ef the United 
States, setting apart the 20th day of August next, as 
Days of Humiliation and Prayer—has directed the mi- 
nisters of said Church in the solemnities of those days. 








————- 


Vuptial. 


COOH EEH SOHO TEETH OOOH HESS HOES EEE EE EEEEER DEERE EE EES Huy 
«© Our mutual bond of faith and truth, 
No time shall disengage ; 
Those blessings of our early youth 
Shall cheer our latest age.” 








MARRIED, 


On the 6th inst. by the rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr Charles 
Stewart, to Miss Eliza Barnes. 

In this City, on Wednesday, 15th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Koghiman, Mr. Matthew Perrin, to Miss Maria 
Guinan. 

On Saturday evening last, by the rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. 
Abraham Lent, to Miss Sarah Egbert, both of this 
city. 

On Monday evening last, by the rev. Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Jolm Wright, Jun. merchant, to Miss Eliza Cor- 
vin, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the rev. Dr. Harris, Mr. 
Thomas Lawrence, to Miss Margaret Ireland, daugh- 
ter of John Ireland, Esq of this city. 

At Washington, on Sunday evening the 19th inst. by 
the rev. Mr. Balch,the Hon. George Washington Camp- 
bell, Senator of the United States from the State of 
Tennesee, to Miss Hannah Stoddert, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Stoddert, Esq. of Bladensburg. 

At Greenbush, on the 9th inst, by the rev J Webb, 
Capt. John Welworth, of the 6th regimeiit, U. S. infan- 
try, to Mrs. Sarah S. Smith, daughter of Col. J. Sim- 
ons, of the United States army. 

At Elizabethtown on Saturday last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Rudd, Thomas Salter, esq. to Miss Williamson, daugh- 
ter of Mathias Williamson, Esq. 
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Ositiary. 





« In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrows dawn ; 
Where is to-morrow ?—in another world.— 

For numbers this is certain; the reverse 
Is sure to none.” 


Gone 








DIED, 


On Tuesday morning last, Mr. William Hertell. 

On the same day, of apoplexy, J. Castillion, aged 
45 years. 

On Wednesday morning last, after a long and pain- 
ful sickness, which she bore with Christian fortitude, 
Mrs. Hannah Dodge, wife of Mr. Stephen Dodge. 

In the 25th year of his age, on his passage from Rio 


A, 
de Janeiro to St. Helena; on the 4th of March last, Mr. “ =" 
Thomas Fleet, late of this city, of the firm of M‘Cro” 


hon, Fleet & Bryan, of Pernambucco. 
aD 2 @ 4: aoe / 


The City inspector reports the deaths of 34 
from 11th to the 18th Julw, 1819. , 
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Sorat of the Di uses. 


** If music be the food of Love, play on, 
Give me excess of it; that surfeiting 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.” 


JULY. 


THB distant mower carols loud his lay, 
And sweeps destruction round him as he sings; 
Each flower that smiled on summer’s opening day, 
New low in death his scythe unheeding slings. 


But chief ’tis thine, yury, to clothe the plain 
With the best tribute yielding earth can give : 

Thy glowing sun embrowns the bending grain, 
The food kind nature gives that man may live. 


What though annoying heat with thee is given, 
Still should we praise the power that guides the 


year:.... 

Without this first and noblest gift of Heaven, 
Fierce famine soon would fill the world with fear; 

Nature would droop in everlasting night, 

Unblest by Sol, great source of heat and light! 
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LINES 
Occasioned by the death of WiLuram SPEAIGHT, a 

promising young man, who was drowned the 23d 
inst. while on a party of pleasure. 
WHERE stays my son, my darling child 

The lonely met hoe fearfil sighs . : 
When a loud rap the silence breaks, 

And to the door she trembling flies. 


© tell me where my W1L11am’s gone !— 
Alas ! no words the mother waits, 

T’ assure her of his hapless doom ; 
His well-known hat the tale relates, 


More sadly eloquent than those ; 

He’s dead, he’s dead, her boy is drown’d, 
Amid the tumult of the waves : 

And this all wet alone was found. 


O bear me from this scene of wo, 
Nor let me see the mother swoon, 

The waken’d sire in frenzy rave, 
Nor hear each lovely sister moan. 


O Pow’r divine, Eternal God, 

Who rul’st this ever wheeling orb, 
Put up again th’ afflicting rod, 

And give the sighing mourners peace. 


O bind thou up their broken hearts, 
And fill their wounds with precious oil ; 
Teach them affliction is not vain— 
Almighty goodness governs all. 
M. 
—w 3s Die ee 
SONG. 


WHEN whistling winds are heard to roar, 
And rain falls pouring from above ; 

On tender thoughts we dwell no more, 
For duty drowns the voice of love ; . 


The surge foams high, the lightnings fly, 
And thundering peals our valour prove, 

Till hope is lost, each keeps his post, 
And duty stills the voice of love. 


But when the dreadful tumult’s o’er, 
And heaven’s bright orb appears above, 
Of toil, or fear, we think no more, 
For duty then gives place to love. 


The fresh’ning gale soon fills each sail, 
The grog goes round, our joy to prove, 

His heart to cheer, each toasts his dear, 
And nought is heard but songs of love! 











TO THE MOON. 


HAIL, lucid orb, that in yon deep profound, 
Has from primeval time thy radiance shone, 

Midst twinkling stars, that run their shining round 
Where solemn silence holds her awful throne ; 
. Thy friendly beams home trudging peasants cheer, 
As wand’ring on a solitary plain; 

When Nox has spread bis sable mantle drear, 
And fancy paints the visionary strain, 

Thy ray benign consoles the wo-worn breast, 
Dries every tear, bids raging cease, 

On those in virtue’s spotless vestment drest, 
Thou pourest profuse the cordial-balm of peace. 

Like thy fair light may I, with brow serene, 

When death commands, forego each fragile scene. 


QWoravity. 


The necessity of endeavouring to form right 
notions of Goo. 


The knowledge of God, and the practice of 
those duties which have amore immediate re- 
ference unto him, must be an abundant source 
of the completest serenity, and of the most ex- 

















quisite satisfaction and joy. How just is the 
advice of the ancient sage in holy writ, ¢ Ac- 
quaint thyself with God, and be at peace!’ If 
our minds are habitually impressed with a 
lively sense of the divine perfections, and capa- 
ble of engaging in the exercises of devotion with 
that humble confidence, which must naturally 
accompany a consciousness of our maintaining 
a practical regard to all the truths that we can 
discover with respect to God, what farther con- 
solation can we ever stand in need of / Let our 
external circumstances be the most difficult 
and uncomfortable that can possibly be imag- 
ined ; if we know that there is so great and so 
good a Being at the head of the universe, and 
that he will for ever invariably be our friend,— 
this must surely appear to be sufficient cause 
for constant joy, and for the highest exultation 
and triumph of spirit. 

It is slso evident, that the contemplation of 
God and the prevalence of true piety in the soul, 
is that which most ennobles and dignifies a ra- 
tional Being. God is certainly the worthiest 
object, upon which our thoughts or our affec- 
tions can possibly be placed. And an habitual 
elevation of the mind unto God, must tend to 
render us godlike in our own frame and moral 
character. It seems scarcely possible, that he 
whose mind is inured to serious reflections on 
the nature of God, should continue in a state of 
slavery to low and grovelling affections. Such 
contemplations must give quite a new turn to 
his ideas, must enable him to form a just esti- 
mate of every object that presents itself to his 
view, and must lead him to cultivate a due in- 
difference to every thing that is not in its own 
nature excellent and truly sublime. And the 
more frequently that we repeat our meditations 
upon the divine perfections, the more must our 
minds improve in every thing that is truly great 
and good. We shall for ever be able to find 
new cause for admiration, when we think seri- 
ously of God. 

The more we have already learned concern- 
ing him, the more able shall we be to discover 
farther excellencics in his nature, and additional 
marks of wisdom and goodness in his dealings 
with his creatures. And by the diligent pro- 
secution of these researches, the various pow- | 
ers and faculties of our own minds must con- 
tinually be more and more refined and exalted, 











and our progress in true goodness proportion- | 
ably advanced. 
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But now, on the other hand, let us conside,|) 
how dishonourably it is to our rational nature | 
to be ignorant of the divine perfections. Why 
pre-eminence can we claim above the brute) 
if we have no consistent ideas of our Maker, andi 
never manifest any regard to hii? If there hu 
any real excellence in the intellectual and rq, | 
tional powers of our nature, what can possibly | 
degrade us so low, as a want of attention y 
that great and adorable Being, who is the truly 
standard of all perfection, and the origing)” 


source of all rood !--Let us also recollect hoy 7 


many cases there are in life, in which it will bel) 
wholly impossible for us to discharge the whol! 
of our duty, if we are not actuated by a moy 
sincere and lively regard to the nature and wil] © 
of God.—Above all, let us seriously reflect hoy 


_Many occurrences in life may put it out of ow 


power to enjoy any rational peace and compo.) 
sure of mind, if we are destitute of that sup. 
port, which can only be derived from a firm) 
and vigorous belief of the divine‘ perfections) ” 
and from a full persuasion of our being inte.” 
rested in his protection and favour.—And these) 
united considerations must surely be sufficient 

to determine us to use every method in ow 
power, to inform ourselves as completely a 
possible, what God is in his own nature, whe 
manifestations he has given of himself in his 
works, what relations he stands in to us, whe 
conduct he requires from us, and what we may 
justly expect from him in consequence of ow 
acting in conformity or in opposition to his will, 
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SINCERITY. 


“ Sincerity is, to speak as we think, to do 
as we pretend and profess, to perform and 
make good what we promise, and really to be 
what we would seem and appear to be. 








BWrueedotes. 
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A YOUNG Orator lately, in aneighbeuring 
town, gave notice to his friends that he would 
deliver an oration; accordingly at the appoint: 
ed time he made his appearance, highly elated 
with a consciousness of his oratorical powers: 
having elevated himself upon a TEA CHEST; 
he expressed his sentiments in the following 
manner :—“ My Friends,—we are all founded) 
upon this common basis (stamping on the chest)) 
nor shall all the combined powers of the earth 
remove us—” butalas! in the energy of speak- 
ing, the counterpoise of the chest was broket 
which falling, precipitated the young orator to 
the floor—a lamentable instance of Huma 
Fallibility. 3 
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Never did an Irishman utter a better bull, 
than did an honest John, who being asked by 
a friend, “ Has your sister got ason ora daugl- 
ter?”’ answered, “ Upon my soul, I do not y¢ 
know whether | am an uncle or an aunt.” 
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